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THE    ORGAN     GRINDER 

HE  wheels  his  barrel  organ  in  the  sun, 
His  hair  is  black  and  dark  his  merry  face, 
And  cheerfully  he  smiles  and  shows  his  teeth. 
Bowing  to  gain  your  favour  and  your  pence. 
A  chattering  monkey  and  a  chattering  wife, 
A    strapped-in    brown-hued    baby,    sleeping 

sound, 

With  gnome-like  ears  that  all  unheeding  lie 
Pressed   to   the   ceaseless    din — these   things 

are  his, 

Besides — four  tunes,  two  lively  and  two  sad. 
The  woman  calls  soft  gutturals,  nods  her  head, 
Her  hands  beneath  her  dainty  apron  hid. 
He  stops,  and  suddenly  the  first  tune  breaks, 
Trills,  runs,  and  shakes  enough  to  drive  you 

mad, 

And  that  vivacious  face  and  nervous  arm, 
Turning  and  ever  turning  in  such  haste, 
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As  if  the  last  trump  might  sound  before  the 

scale 
Could    tumble    from   the   organ's   breathless 

heart. 
And    then    some    break,    some    twist,    some 

measure  slow, 

And  lo,  sweet  ringing  music  sighs  at  last, 
Calling  and  wailing  up  and  down  the  street 
And  in  and  out  the  sunlit  garden  walls. 


There  are  the  white-domed  cities  of  the  south, 
And  over  all  the  burning  southern  sun 
Glows  radiantly  and  sets  e'er  summer  moons 
Rise  in  the  stillness  of  forgotten  nights 
Of  bygone  years,  while  some  swift  tragedy 
Stirs  the  fierce  laughter-loving  hearts 
Of  those  wild  people  of  old  Italy. 
"  A  che  la  morte,"  someone  then  is  dead 
And  he  will  not  return — ah,  what  is  death  ? 


A   STUDY 

HE  crossed  my  path — a  city  dignitary, 
Not  known  outside  his  town,  and  waxen  fat 
With  prosperous  business,  eating  and  content. 
One  of  the  middle  classes,  nose  upturned, 
Three  chins,  legs  undersized,  a  dangling  chain, 
A  body  vast  that  arched  above  his  knees. 
His  mind  a  counting-house  ;  his  self-conceit 
Grown  like  his  body  to  extent  absurd. 
I    gave    him    room,    'twas    needed — and    we 

passed. 

"  A  mountain  heap  of  rubbish  " — this  I  said. 
"  And  ugly  in  the  sun,"  I  thought  again, 
"  An  animal — yet  more  than  that  is  here  ; 
Let  me  consider  ;  really,  I  suppose — 
Strange  thought — his  soul   is  precious  as  my 

own." 
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THE   CHURCHYARD 

IN  there  the  dead  lie  still, 
And  hear  no  trampling  feet, 
And  feel  no  breezes  sweet, 

And  have  no  wish  nor  will. 

The  long  grass  grows  up  straight, 
Fair  green  and  blowing  free, 
How  fair,  they  cannot  see 

Who  lie  inside  the  gate. 

In  there  the  dead  sleep  sound, 
Shut  in  with  earth  and  stone, 
They  lie  alone,  alone, 

Deep  down  beneath  the  ground. 

And  yet  they  are  not  near. 
With  us — the  riddle  yet, 
They  sleep,  do  they  forget, 

The  dead  who  lie  in  there  ? 
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The  crooked  tombstones  lean, 
Grown  dim  with  moss  and  time, 
And  chestnut,  elm  and  lime 

Stand  o'er  them  new  and  green. 

Out  here  we  come  and  go, 
We  walk  the  busy  street, 
We  sigh  and  smile  and  meet 

And  hurry  to  and  fro. 
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THE   HAUNTED   HOUSE 

BACK  from  the  road  it  stands, 

Nor  is  it  seen  at  first, 
The  trees  like  human  hands 

Shut  out  its  face  accursed. 

Its  walls  are  dull  and  green, 
Its  glass  is  stoned  away, 

And  bright  with  emerald  sheen 
The  path  grows  grass  to-day. 

Oh  !  hideous  place  of  fear, 
That  hides  in  bush  and  tree, 

Whose  gaping  windows  leer, 
What  deed  was  done  in  thee  ? 

No  feet  dance  on  thy  floor, 
In  thee  no  child's  voice  calls. 

Oh  !  crumbling,  swinging  door — 
Oh !  lonely,  wretched  walls. 

Thou  hast  a  fearful  look 

As  if,  when  nights  were  still, 

In  thee,  in  some  far  nook, 
One  had  his  wicked  will. 


THE   ERRAND   BOY 

WITH  sullen  clouds  the  sky  was  gray, 

The  pavements  shone  throughout  the  town, 
For  steadily  the  rain  came  down, 

And  chill  and  hopeless  was  the  day. 

With  sack  across  his  shoulders  cast, 
A  boy  came  whistling  up  the  street, 
His  whistle  echoed  loud  and  sweet 

As  cheerless  house  and  wall  he  passed. 

And  steadily  the  rain  came  down, 

The  sorry  trees  to  drip  began, 

The  water  in  the  gutters  ran, 
And  drenched  and  dreary  lay  the  town. 

But  up  the  road  in  impish  glee 

The  child  went  whistling  in  the  rain. 
Thought  I,  "  Could  I  be  born  again, 

A  sack-cloaked  errand  boy  I'd  be." 
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CONTRAST 

JUST  opposite  the  theatre  in  the  square 
A  tiny  woman  keeps  a  tiny  shop, 
And  she  is  smiling,  deaf  and  middle-aged. 
Could  you  but  drape  a  barrel  you  would  get 
Her  figure  in  its  amply-gathered  gown. 
And  she  is  somewhat  ugly,  very  small, 
Large-waisted,  short  of  leg  and  scant  of  hair, 
And  you  are  glad  there  is  not  more  of  her. 
Small  is  her  shop,  round-windowed,  crowded, 

old. 
You  mount  two  steps  and  'neath  the  threshold 

stoop, 

Then  ring  a  bell  placed  ready  to  your  hand. 
She  wheezes  in  and  waits  for  your  request. 
She  wears  a  shawl ;  she  suffers  from  her  chest. 
Her  cough  is  bad  ;   she  prays   you  shut  the 

door. 
She  sells  you   knitted  gloves,  reels,  buttons, 

socks, 

And  pins  and  scissors  and  a  hundred  things. 
Her  husband  dead,  she,  widowed,  lives  alone, 
And   goes   to   chapel   when    the   day   comes 

round. 
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Xo\v  to  the  theatre  opposite  she  comes, 

A  famous  beauty,  learned  in  the  art 

Of  pencilled  eyebrow,  softly-sweeping  skirt. 

And   round   the   theatre   throng   the  waiting 

crowds. 

Look — from  her  window  peeps  my  wee  old  wife, 
Thrusts  hanging  gloves  aside  with  eager  hand 
And  sees  the  carriage  pass  her  in  a  flash, 
And  that  fair  face  one  instant  with  its  smile 
Of  such  surpassing  beauty. 

Lo,  that  same  age  of  fifty  years,  the  one 
Proclaims  aloud,  the  other  seeks  to  hide. 
And  which  hath  most  content,  the  one  whose 

eyes 

Are  glowing  yet,  but  not  with  youthful  fires, 
Whose  beauty  fades  as  fades  the  rosy  dawn, 
Within  whose  memory  are  a  hundred  loves, 
Their  fleeting  passions  dimly  written  down 
On  that  turned  page  which  holds  a  crowded 

past  ? 

So  eager  still  to  conquer,  to  arrest, 
One  subtle  gesture  doth  not  now  withhold ; 
In  laughing  riot  and  in  colours  brave 
She  sees  the  vast  procession  of  her  days 
Like  some  bright  caravansery  of  yore. 

Or  she,  that  other,  whom  a  fate  unkind 
Ha;  given  the  husks  of  things,  the  husks  that 
fail 

C  2 
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When  trade  is  dull  and  her  untempting  wares 
Bring  scarce  a  glance  from  any  passer-by, 
She  who  now  looks  with  eager,  wrinkled  eyes 
Between   the  reels,  the  combs,  the  skeins  of 

wool 

At  her  fair  sister,  jewelled  and  endowered, 
Yet  envies  not — for  God's  own  Comforter 
When  she  is  weary  whispers  in  her  ear. 
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"WAITING" 

THIS  Spring  I  saw  her  in  the  street, 

With  eager  eyes  she  stood, 
Her  parted  lips  were  full  and  sweet, 

I  looked — and  understood. 

She  waited,  nor  shall  wait  in  vain, 

Her  skin  was  smooth  as  silk, 
Above  her  dress's  coarser  grain 

Her  neck  was  white  as  milk. 

And  standing  star-like  in  the  street, 

She  looked  so  pure  and  young, 
Against  her  dress  of  sober  brown 

A  lilac  branch  she  swung. 

The    Spring   had   wreathed    her  mouth  with 
smiles 

And  rouged  her  rounded  cheek, 
And  she  was  full  of  baby  wiles, 

So  strong,  and  yet  so  weak. 

Springtime  and  azure  skies  above, 

Mild  airs  the  new  leaves  fan. 
Oh,  lilac  flowers  and  youth  and  love, 

And  I — a  gray  old  man  ! 
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TO  AN  OLD  HAG  ON  A  DOORSTEP 

You  who  looked  steeped  in  the  devil's  art, 

Mother  sitting  alone, 
Had  you  ever  in  any  man's  heart 

A  throne  ? 

Was  your  scrag  of  a  neck  ever  white, 

Mother  sitting  alone  ? 
Were  your  blinking  eyes  ever  bright, 

Old  crone  ? 

I  swear  I  think  you  were  never  young, 

Mother  sitting  alone, 
But  you  were  born  with  a  muttering  tongue 

And  a  groan. 

I  know  of  no  charm  to  undo  the  years, 

Mother  sitting  alone, 
But  there  are  secrets  that  nobody  hears 

That  are  death's  own. 


A  P^EAN 

HIGH  in  a  tree  on  a  naked  bough, 

Now  budding  to  the  Spring, 
A  bird  with  a  lifted  throat  I  spied, 

And  stayed  to  hear  him  sing. 

Wild  and  clear  were  his  riotous  notes, 

And  full  of  a  joy  complete, 
His  was  the  sky  and  the  gold  of  the  sun, 

And  the  earth  was  at  his  feet. 

And  his  were  the  garden  crocus-cups, 

The  daffodil  that  nods, 

And   his   were    the   walls    and    the    shining 
streets, 

Oh,  city  of  the  gods. 

I  left  him  there  on  his  leafless  bough, 

But  deep  in  my  soul  I  knew, 
In  spite  of  the  coward  heart  in  me, 

That  the  blackbird's  song  was  true. 
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THE   CURIOSITY   SHOP 

SEVRES  vases,  pouncet  boxes,  swords  and 
stamps, 

Books,  pistols,  plates,  some  snuffers  and  a 
print 

Of  one  of  Romney's  ladies,  laughing  fair, 

The  short  lip  curled,  the  devil  in  her  eye. 

This  is  the  window,  and  inside  are  chairs 

On  which  sit  ghosts,  young  girls  with  san- 
dalled feet, 

High  waists,  and  eyes  demure  and  folded 
hands. 

Young  men  in  queues  ;  old  men  with  buckled 
shoes ; 

Proud  dames  who  never  bend,  while  fold  on 
fold 

Of  shining  satin  ripples  o'er  their  feet — 

Ghosts  of  dead  people,  how  they  sit  and  stare  ! 

What  will  you  buy — a  necklace  for  your  love  ? 
French  paste,  and  very  old,  those  stars  that 
gleam 
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With  such  bewildering  brilliance  in  the  gloom, 
As  in  some  cave  a  falling  stream  may  catch 
A  straying  sunbeam  from  the  world  outside. 
Your  love's  young  neck  is  white  and  warm, 

as  soft 

To  touch  as  that  smooth  petal  of  a  rose  ; 
Where  crumbles  hers  who  wore  these  shining 

stones 

To  deck  her  youth  two  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Oh,  ask  this  necklace  quickly — where  is  she  ? 

What   will   you   buy,    a    mirror   carved    and 

round  ? 

Madame  la  Marquise  peeped  within  it  once, 
It  may  be  so,  and  gave  her  curls  a  pat 
And  smiled  so  wickedly,  a  pity  'twas 
That  no  one  stood  behind  her  back  to  see. 

How  dark  it  is  in  here — beware  the  step. 
Here  comes  the  shopman,  yellow  like  a  page 
Of  one  of  his  old  books,  small,  shrivelled  up, 
Perhaps  from  living  mostly  in  the  dark. 
He  wears  a  smile,  protests  continually, 
Gives  you  his  watches,  vases,  cups  and  plates. 
Yes,  yes,  we  know,  the  sacrifice  is  vast. 
Maybe — for  buy  that  chair  and  send  it  hence, 
The  ghost  gets  up  and  follows  after  it ; 
Or  take  that  mirror,  Madame's  laughing  face 
Will  not  be  left  behind.     So  then  this  man 
Who  lives  among  the  shades — has  lost  a  friend. 
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THE   PICTURE 

As  I  passed  the  picture  dealer's, 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  town. 

From  a  frame  a  grim  old  fellow 
Fixed  me  with  an  angry  frown. 

Sleeky  hair  and  square-cut  collar, 
Heavy  saint,  profoundly  wise, 

For  a  Puritan  I  knew  him, 
Pursed  in  lips,  indignant  eyes. 

Would  he  curse  the  barrel  organ, 
And  the  children's  dancing  feet, 

Would  he  frown  upon  the  babies 
As  they  toddle  through  the  street  ? 

Perhaps  his  hard  old  heart  has  softened 
In  the  tender  hands  of  Time  ; 

Does  he  smile  quite  gaily,  think  you, 
In  some  distant,  kindly  clime  ? 
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For  his  hollow  face  is  mournful, 

And  I  pity  as  I  pass, 
Mindful  that  he  lies  forgotten 

Somewhere  underneath  the  grass. 

Unresponsive,  gray  old  sinner, 

Warnings  stern  with  you  have  ceased, 

Yet  your  face  still  haunts  us  worldlings 
Like  a  death's  head  at  a  feast. 
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THE   FISHERMAN 

You  know  the  picture,  there  it  is  on  sho\v 
Within  a  plumber's  window,  for  to-day 
The  arts  of  pipe  and  pencil  sometimes  join. 
Two  youthful  nuns,  their  placid  faces  set 
In  frames  of  white,  have  found  a  castaway 
Within  their  walls.     A  creature  like  a  rose, 
Who  underneath  the  swinging  lantern's  light 
Sleeps   sound   upon   the   step.     He  lies  and 

dreams 

Of  new-born  daisies  in  the  Spring,  and  moves 
His  dimpled  fist  with  thumb  turned  in,  his 

cheek 
Warm  with  his  sleep  upturns.     Such  things  as 

these 
Work   havoc   in   those  tender  breasts.     One 

stoops, 

Like  drooping  lily,  all  her  veil  hung  loose 
About  her,  and  as  Mary  Mother's  is 
Her  cloudless  face,  her  even  brow.     Now  see 
Before  the  window  take  his  stubborn  stand 
A  fisherman  with  eyes  most  taciturn, 
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A  face  all  furrowed  with  lashing  wind, 
Caught  red  with  cold  and  burnt  with  Summer 

suns  ; 

A  jersey  rolled  about  his  hips,  a  pipe 
Smoked  out  but  sucked  between  his  lips.     He 

has 

A  trick  of  swearing  and  a  mighty  voice 
That  roars  obscurely  in  the  waking  streets 
At  dawn,  then  run  the  housewives  from  their 

doors 

To  buy  his  herrings.     Now  his  grizzled  face 
Melts,  softens  as  he  looks,  a  smile  begins 
In  lip  and  eye  to  dawn,  he  nods  his  head  ; 
Absorbed  and  pleased,  he  sees,  he  understands, 
It  comes  within  his  story,  he  has  known 
The  ways  of  women  with  a  little  child. 
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" NOVEMBER " 

FOG — and    the   town  is  wrapped  in  drifting 

mists, 

White  curtains  of  the  sea  that  rise  and  fall, 
And  wreathe  and  blind  in  gathering  ambuscade, 
Fold  upon  fold.     The  land  is  darkened,  and 
All  up  and  down  the  street  the  phantoms  pass 
Formless  and  vague  like  shades  of  waking 

dreams 
That  swiftly  through  the  darkness  flit.     They 

come 

To  meet  me  on  the  muffled  kerb  and  change 
Before  mine  eyes  ;  here  coughing  men  emerge, 
And  shawl-wrapped  women  out  of  damping 

shrouds 
Move  softly.     And  one  came  who  walked  like 

you. 

Then  in  the  land  of  shades,  forgetting  death 
I  cried,  "  Tis  he  !  "— 

The.  swinging  gait,  the  figure,  they  were  yours, 
The  head  bent   fonvard    and   the  quickened 

step 
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And  loose-hung  coat.  I  hastened,  and  the  fog 
Between  us  thinned,  but  in  that  face  I  found 
A  stranger's  eyes  who  knew  me  not,  and  then 
Swiftly,  as  though  the  news  were  told  me  first, 
Some  pang  of  memory  smote  me,  and  I  knew 
That  you  had  lain  the  year  within  your  grave. 
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"THE   'BUS   CONDUCTOR" 

Now  we  had  been  indeed  a  listless  crew, 
Save  for  the  'bus  conductor  with  his  smile 
And  gipsy  eyes.     From  side  to  side  we  swayed 
And  bumped  us  over  rut  and  stone,  the  straps 
Above  our  heads,  light  swinging  from  the  roof. 
Then  in  he  came,  outstepping  from  the  book 
(Gilt  lettered,  blue  of  cover,  dragon-faced) 
Of  which  of  old  our  eager  childish  hands 
Turned  page  on  page.     A  princeling  in  dis- 
guise, 

With  curling  hair  and  crimson  lips,  and  lean 
With  a  consummate  slenderness.     A  youth 
Whom  had  we  read  of  would  have  thrilled  us 

once 

When  sitting  on  the  floor,  absorbed  and  deaf 
To  nursery  threats,  we  hugged  our  fairy  tales 
In  childish  arms.    Oh,  those  unconscious  hours, 
When  on  towards  the  hour  of  rest  there  crept 
A  doomful  hand  upon  the  clock !     This  boy 
Who  clips  our  tickets  and  whose  bag  is  strapped 
Upon  his  side  must  be,  I  am  convinced, 
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The  swineherd,  a  disheartened  regal  soul 

Whose  fine  susceptibilities  outraged 

By  that  superb  princess,  \vho  yet  combined 

Her  socialism  with  much  avarice, 

Has  changed  his  trade  and  tends  the  pigs  no 

more, 

Nor  gets  him  to  his  kingdom  o'er  the  hills, 
But  still  with  modest  maidens  in  his  eye 
Sells  tickets  in  a  'bus. 
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"THE   STUBBORN    GATE" 

I  MET  two  children  in  the  street, 
Mere  babes  who  tried  in  vain 

A  gate  to  open,  though  they  strove 
Again  and  yet  again. 

"  We  can't  undo  the  gate,"  they  cried, 

And  tears  had  nigh  begun  ; 
Smiling,  I  drew  the  bolt  and  said, 

"  See,  children,  it  is  done." 

Oh,  children  in  a  world  of  doubt, 

Who  on  tiptoe  have  tried 
To  reach  the  bolt  on  that  great  gate 

That  bars  the  other  side. 

Now  clamorously  in  childish  haste 

Or  patiently  you  wait, 
Till  death  comes  by,  with  powerful  hand 

Unslips  the  bolt,  undoes  the  gate. 
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THE   ALMOND   TREE 

Now  in  the  square  against  the  sky 
An  almond  tree  is  full  in  bloom. 
Oh,  shimmering  like  a  fairy's  robe 
These  petals  new  from  Flora's  loom. 

This  pink  against  the  cloudless  sky, 
How  pure  a  joy  it  is  to  me  ; 
I  think  of  broidered  canopies 
And  silken  sails  upon  the  sea. 

And  of  Queen  Guinevere  and  her 
Mad  maying  in  the  Spring  ; 
And  then  of  all  the  old  sweet  days 
Of  which  the  poets  sing. 

Now  vanish  pavement,  shops  and  street, 
The  nymphs  and  fawns  before  me  pass, 
The  tree  blooms  on  in  Arcady, 
I  lie  beneath  it  in  the  grass. 

D  2 
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THE   BALLAD   SINGER 

THE  usual  ghost  that  haunts  the  ways 

Of  all  the  thronging  cities, 
His  fiddle  in  the  streets  he  plays, 

And  sings  us  love-sick  ditties. 

Gaunt,  lame,  he  to  the  shades  belongs, 
Yet  smiles  at  passing  misses  ; 

Poor  wretch,  what  irony  your  songs 
Of  love,  June  nights  and  kisses. 

I  hear  his  airs  familiar  played, 
His  voice  through  alleys  ringing  ; 

I  think  he  rather  likes  his  trade — 
Sun,  rain  and  ballad  singing. 
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THE   CROSSING   SWEEPER 

SHE  swept  a  city  crossing  in  the  day, 

At  night  she  took  her  broom  and  went  away. 

So  very  old  and  bent  she  was,  and  yet 

She  worked  like  twenty  when  the  day  was  wet. 

Ugly  she  was  and  small-pox  pitted,  and 
Like  some  great  claw  her  thin  and  wrinkled 
hand. 

No  man  nor  child  had  seen  her  smile,  but  then 
Sighs  and  not  smiles  had  come  within  her  ken. 

One  day  I  followed  in  her  wake,  but  she 
Saw  not  the  streets,  the  shops,  the  lamps  or  me. 

Now  in  and  out  the  winding  ways  she  crept, 
Until  I  wondered  in  what  hole  she  slept. 

Before  a  crazy  door  she  stopped  at  last, 
And  entered  in  and  made  her  dwelling  fast. 
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And  through  the  window  I  did  then  behold 
The  woman,  and  her  lips  were  blue  with  cold. 

And  on  the  table  bare  she  laid  a  place, 
But  e'er  she  ate  and  drank  she  said  a  grace. 

And  as  I  looked  One  entered  by  the  door, 
And  smiled  upon  her  as  He  crossed  the  floor. 

He  sat  beside  her  in  the  empty  chair, 

And  of  her  humble  supper  craved  His  share. 
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TWELVE   O'CLOCK 

THE  clock  has  struck  the  hour  of  noon, 
The  empty  street  is  gray  and  dumb, 
When  flooding  all  the  road  with  life 
From  school  the  shouting  children  come. 

The  clock  has  struck  the  hour  of  noon, 
And  wanton  elves  come  out  to  play, 
Now  cast  the  years  behind  my  back 
That  I  may  join  the  lusty  fray. 

The  clock  has  struck  the  hour  of  noon, 
From  gates  let  loose  the  children  stream, 
And  like  a  troop  of  goblin  folk, 
To  my  contented  eyes  they  seem. 

A  tiny  straggler  in  a  crimson  frock, 
Lifting  its  knuckle  to  its  tearful  eye, 
A  stolen  apple  with  much  force  bewails 
Till  all  the  air  is  rent  with  sobs.     A  boy 
Now  up  the  street  in  swift  pursuance  runs, 
And  scared  at  heart  the  thievish  babv  flies 
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And  bites  the  apple  as  he  goes.     Two  elves, 
With  tattered   breeches   and    round   pairs  of 

cheeks, 

Have  started  leapfrog  almost  e'er  the  gates 
Have    let    them    through     upon    the    street 

without. 
Shouts,  screams  and  laughter,  and  shrill  cries 

of  names, 

And  games  of  rough  and  tumble,  chatter  small 
Of  little  girls  about  their  Sunday  frocks. 
One  has  a  skipping-rope  and  stops  to  play 
Thronged  by  her  fellows,  while  the  youngest 

vie 

To  match  the  skill  of  older  feet. 
Here  go  a  little  couple  hand  in  hand, 
The  boy  impatient,  tugging  at  the  girl, 
Unwilling  yet  to  loose  her  chubby  hand  ; 
He  stops  to  kiss  her,  puts  her  bonnet  on 
And  ties  her  dangling  cape  about  her  neck. 
And  there  a  merry  creature  all  alone, 
With  scarlet  cap  upon  his  tangled  head, 
And  dancing  eyes  and  leaping,  sturdy  legs, 
And  voice  triumphant,  shouting  out  his  songs. 
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INCONGRUITY 

WALKING  in  the  lane  I  met  her, 

White  of  face  and  proud  of  bearing, 

And  her  hair  was  smooth  and  shining, 

Not  one  wayward  curl  escaping, 

Brushed  and  combed  and  coiled  discreetly, 

With  an  air  of  studied  fashion, 

And  with  pale  gloved  hands  she  gathered 

All  her  draperies  around  her, 

Rustling  in  her  silken  vesture, 

In  her  high  heels  slowly  stepping, 

Pointing  toes  and  arching  instep. 

And  I  thought,  "  Some  fair  exotic 
Has  escaped  to  air  and  freedom, 
Yet  I  think  her  red  lips  pouting 
And  her  very  languid  bearing 
Mark  the  captive  child  of  fashion 
Who  has  found  her  chains  enthralling. 
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She's  not  fit  to  walk  the  country — 
Where's  her  carriage,  where  her  horses  ? 
Silken  petticoat  and  flounces, 
Satin  shoes  among  the  daisies, 
This  is  nonsense,  very  madness. 
Get  you  to  the  town,  fair  Madam, 
You're  a  pearl  for  park  and  palace, 
Not  a  wild  rose  for  the  hedges." 
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THE   MAN    IN   THE   CART 

WITH  dip  and  rumble,  rattle,  lurch  and  roll, 
A  cart  came  through  the  lane  and  in  it  stood, 
Young,  beardless,  browned  with  sun,  a  cheerful 

giant, 

With  eyes  like  shining  water,  deep  and  blue, 
And  great  lean  hands  that  held  the  heavy  reins 
Like  wisps  of  tow  that  he  might  snap  in  twain. 
His  neck  was  open,  and  his  workman's  coat 
Loose   wrapped   about   him    fluttered    in  the 

breeze. 

Unconscious  in  his  empty  cart  he  stood, 

A  thing  grown  up  with  plant  and  tree  and 

flower 

In  god-like  strength  and  the  simplicity 
That  comes  to  him  who,  living  near  the  earth, 
Fearless  of  condemnation  or  applause, 
Seeks  no  display  before  the  heedless  world 
In  which  he  breathes. 

Like  some  young  oak  tree  in  the  Spring  he  was, 
Full  of  sweet  promise,  gay  to  look  upon. 
Type  of  the  youthful  soul  he  seemed  to  be, 
Strong,  gleeful  in  its  earliest  confidence, 
Who  thus  within  the  worn-out  cart  of  Time, 
Goes  forth  to  seek  adventure. 
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FULL  MOON 

THE  risen  moon, 
Far  across  a  sea  of  rye, 

Trembling  sweeps  the  fairy  light, 
Breezes  swiftly  wake  and  die, 
Day  is  fled,  and  here  is  night 
In  silver  shoon. 

How  stands  the  rye  ? 
Full-eared  heads  in  line  on  line, 

Crowned  in  green  and  touched  with  light, 
All  in  ashy  splendour  shine 

Moved  by  winds  and  rippling  white 
With  frequent  sigh. 
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A  LULLABY 

SLEEP,  little  sisters,  sleep, 

Day  her  yellow  light  has  quenched, 
And  with  dew  the  grass  is  drenched — 

Sleep,  little  sisters,  sleep. 

Tiny  nuns  with  hoods  close  drawn, 
Wrapped  about  with  finest  lawn, 

Sleep,  little  sisters,  sleep. 

Sleep,  little  sisters,  sleep, 

Close  the  long  fringe,  ashy  white, 
Shut  the  golden  heart  up  tight — 

Sleep,  little  sisters,  sleep. 

Glowering  in  his  darkest  mood 

Now  the  black-browed  night  doth  brood, 

Sleep,  little  sisters,  sleep. 

Wake,  little  sisters,  wake, 

Day  her  candle  holds  on  high, 

Stir  your  fluttering  heads  and  sigh — 

WTake,  little  sisters,  wake. 

As  the  cool  wind  round  you  blows 
Every  pink-tipped  face  unclose, 

Wake,  little  sisters,  wake. 
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IN  CHILL  OCTOBER 

WHEN  chill  October  nights  are  clear, 
And  white  the  lane  beneath  the  moon, 
And  ghostly  looks  the  alders  wear, 
And  night  winds  through  the  rushes  croon. 
When  1  lie  in  my  bed  asleep, 
Then  out  the  goblin  painters  creep, 

Oh,  ho, 

To  paint  the  toadstools  red 
While  I  lie  drowsy  in  my  bed. 

When  I  go  out  each  frosty  morn 
The  maple  tree  is  dressed  in  red, 
The  birch  is  yellow  as  the  corn, 
And  golden  leaves  the  chestnuts  shed. 
Now  if  the  chilly  night  be  dry, 
With  brush  in  hand  the  goblins  hie, 

Oh,  ho, 

.  To  paint  the  toadstools  red 
While  I  lie  drowsy  in  my  bed. 
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THE  CALL 

A  NAIAD  called  me  from  the  sedges 

Where  grows   the  willow   herb   along   the 

brook, 
And  shining  rushes  in  the  marshy  nook 

Shoot  soberly  beneath  high  hedges. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  tinkling  laughter, 

And  dripping  came  a  hand  above  the  bank, 
White  as  new  milk,  it  beckoned,  rose  and 
sank, 

And  I,  poor  fool — I  followed  after. 

My  feet  sank  into  moss  and  water. 
Calling,  I  ran  until  the  edge  I  gained, 
And  for  her  voice  impatient  ears  I  strained, 

But  vanished  was  that  woodland  daughter. 

Oh,  wild,  shy  creatures,  how  you  taunt  us, 
Beckoning  and  crying  till  we  run  to  see, 
Then  hide,  and  mock  us  in  your  wanton 

glee. 
Oh,  hidden  spirits,  how  you  haunt  us. 

E 
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THE  COBWEB 


I  THINK  Titania  wept  last  night 
And  did  for  kerchief  borrow 

This  cobweb  swinging  in  the  light 
On  which  to  rain  her  sorrow. 


For  surely  these  are  fairy  tears, 
The  gleam  of  gems  defying. 

Now  what  were  sweet  Titania's  fears, 
And  wherefore  was  she  crying  ? 


DEATH  IN  THE  COTTAGE 

Now  out  from  death  to  life  I  come 

To  earth,  and  it  is  Spring ; 
The  soft  winds  blow  against  my  cheek, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  sing. 

I  leave  an  old  man  in  the  house, 

All  shrunken  in  his  sleep  ; 
His  feet  are  stretched,  his  hands  are  stiff, 

And  there  are  none  to  weep. 

The  robin  sings  within  the  lane, 

A  song  so  small  and  glad, 
And  piercing  sweet  the  blackbird  raves — 

The  Spring  has  sent  him  mad. 

The  old  man  in  the  dingy  room, 

He  cannot  lift  his  eyes  ; 
He  cannot  hear  the  starlings  pipe, 

So  blind  and  deaf  he  lies. 

E  2 
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Now  high,  now  low,  the  taper  flares. 

Oh,  he  was  very  old, 
His  mind  was  gone,  his  back  was  bent, 

And  now  he  lies  a-cold. 

He  is  a  thing  unlovely  now  ; 

I  fear  to  see  his  face. 
This  earth,  for  all  its  woodland  songs, 

It  is  a  cruel  place. 
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THE  DEAF  MAN  WITH  THE  SCYTHE 

SLOW  worker  in  the  empty  world, 

I  stand  unheeded  near. 
I  call  to  you  ;  you  answer  not — 

Old  man,  you  cannot  hear. 

The  brown  toad  rustles  in  the  grass 

And  hops  away  in  fear, 
The  field  mouse  shrills,  the  cricket  sings — 

Old  man,  you  cannot  hear. 

You  stand  your  glittering  scythe  upright, 

And  echoing  sharp  and  clear, 
The  whetstone  travels  back  and  forth — 

Old  man,  you  cannot  hear. 

Where  ox-eyed  daisies  in  the  grass 

Their  piteous  faces  rear, 
With    rhythmic    song     the    long    scythe 
sweeps — 

Old  man,  you  cannot  hear. 
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*  *  * 

Oh,  dark  old  man  with  cruel  scythe, 

For  my  sweet  hopes  I  fear, 
For  if  I  cried  when  you  cut  down, 

Old  man,  you  would  not  hear. 

And  I  might  call  to  you  in  vain 
For  all  that  I  hold  dear, 

And  pitiless  you  still  would  mow, 
Old  man,  you  would  not  hear. 
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GHOSTS 

FLING  wide  the  window,  lean  into  the  night, 
And    see    where    curves   the  lane  across  the 

field, 

Like  to  a  glistening  ribbon  in  the  moon, 
By  dip  and  turn  and  woodland  half-concealed. 
Now  good  folk  sleeping  turn  upon  their  beds, 
And  rats  within  the  wainscot  shriek  and  fly. 
Still,  still  the  night  and  sweet  the  slumbering 

woods. 
We  watch  a  drowsy  world,  do  you  and  I. 

The  night  yawns  wide, 

Then  creep  in  to  my  side. 

Oh,  those  are  only  shadows  moving  thus, 

Each  to  its  fellow,  hand  in  misty  hand. 

You  cry,  "  What  are  they  and  whence  come  ? " 

Oh,  hush, 
For  no  man  knows,  and  who  can  understand  ? 

The  branches  of  the  elm  tree  lift  and  sigh, 
Wild  honeysuckle  in  the  faint  wind  nods, 
The  silent  night  wears  on.     Go  you  and  sleep. 
We  are  no  wandering  spirits,  thank  the  gods. 
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OCTOBER 

ALL  the  earth  is  sere  and  mellow, 

Storm  winds  down  the  chimneys  bellow, 

Round  about  the  homesteads  wailing, 

Tell  the  languid  year  is  failing. 

Summer  sweet, 

She  is  dead,  oh,  dreamy  sorrow  ; 

Head  and  feet, 

Light  the  candles,  bid  good-morrow ! 

In  the  lane  the  leaves  are  heaping, 

And  the  drowsy  dormouse  peeping  ; 

Some  shall  sleep  and  some  be  waking 

In  the  change  the  year  is  taking. 

Winter  drear, 

Do  you  hear  his  sleigh  bells  ringing ; 

He  is  near, 

Dismal  ditties  he  is  singing. 
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NOVEMBER 

THE  sombre  days  have  now  begun, 

And  blood  red  is  the  lantern  sun 

That  hangs  behind  the  fog. 

Tang,  ting, 

The  sheep  bells  ring, 

And  barks  the  shepherd's  dog  ; 

Jack  Frost  is  out  to-night 

To  blow  the  earth  all  white. 

As  home  we  go  through  mist  and  gloom, 
The  bare  elms  through  the  darkness  loom, 
The  ground  'gins  harden  'neath  our  feet, 
And  in  dim  fields  the  cold  sheep  bleat. 
Tang,  ting, 
The  sheep  bells  ring  ; 
Jack  Frost  is  out  to-night 
To  blow  the  earth  all  white. 

The  children  run  through  field  and  lane 
To  crouch  beside  the  fire  again, 
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Where  all  the  coals  are  burning  red, 

For  Jack  has  blown  the  glowing  bed  ; 

Like  shroud  of  ice  the  gathering  fog. 

Tang,  ting, 

The  sheep  bells  ring, 

And  barks  the  shepherd's  dog  ; 

Jack  Frost  is  out  to-night 

To  blow  the  earth  all  white. 
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THE   CHILD 

CLEAR  as  hill  springs  of  water  were  his  eyes, 

Fair  water  that  so  near  to  heaven  lies, 

And  laughs  and  sparkles  down  the  marshy 

steep. 

His  cheeks  were  rosy  as  one  waked  from  sleep, 
As  if  when  passing  through  the  gates  of  morn 
The  day-sprite's  lips  had  touched  the  child 

new  born, 

Kissing  his  hands,  his  mouth,  his  little  feet, 
That  were  so  plump  and  naked  and  so  fleet. 
Bracelets  of  fat  he  had  at  both  his  wrists, 
And  tiny  hands  that  clenched  to  smaller  fists, 
Such  hands  as  women  love  in  theirs  to  seize 
When  baby  creatures  stumble  at  their  knees. 
And  hair  in  dusky  rings  about  his  neck 
That  did  him  with  an  elfin  humour  deck. 
He  came  to  meet  me,  smiling  in  my  eyes 
With  look  so  sweet,  yet  most  profoundly  wise, 
As  if  some  lovely  secret  he  must  keep, 
Told  him  by  whispering  voices  in  his  sleep. 
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He  held  his  yellow  cowslips  up  to  me, 
Plucked   short  beneath  the  head,  in  solemn 

glee, 
And  gloom  dropped  from  me  like  a  sombre 

veil, 

As  I  had  shut  a  book  upon  a  tale 
Of  early  death  and  sorrow.     I  was  filled 
With  a  delight  that  all  my  spirit  thrilled. 
Now  in  my  arms  his  little  form  I  pressed, 
And  kissed  his  neck,  like  to  a  pigeon's  breast, 
So  damask  soft,  the  nape  so  white  and  fair. 
Whereat  he  left  me,  running  like  a  hare 
Round    the    lane's    bend,    where    fir-thrown 

shadow  lies, 
Until  the  road  had  shut  him  from  my  eyes. 
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WE  heard  the  pigeon's  murmuring  tones 

From  out  the  dusky  wood  ; 
The  gloom  of  firs,  the  scent  of  cones, 

Was  round  us  where  we  stood. 
The  wild  bird  called  us,  mourning  low 

As  if  his  heart  would  break, 
And  he  would  always  grieving  go 

For  some  sweet  sorrow's  sake. 

On  either  hand  the  wood  drew  back 

And  left  a  distance  blue, 
Where  following  in  a  sunbeam's  track, 

The  meadows  sloped  in  view. 
And  all  around  us  on  the  grass 

The  tangled  vetches  lay  ; 
The  air  was  still,  and  scarce  a  sound 

Disturbed  the  peace  of  day. 

And  still  to  us  the  dove  complained, 
As  through  the  lane  we  went, 

Its  mournful  note  we  mocking  feigned 
Through  all  our  rich  content. 

*  *  *  * 

Oh,  bird,  I  hear  you  calling  still, 

I  hear  you  mourn  alway  ; 
But  I  have  neither  wish  nor  will 

To  mock  your  song  to-day. 
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THE   VILLAGE 

I  RIDE  in  the  dusk  through  a  village 
Which  has  slept  for  a  thousand  years, 

And  black  in  the  fading  sunset 
A  tall  brick  chimney  rears. 

I  can  see  the  trunks  of  the  fir  trees 

Soar  slimly  into  the  sky, 
And  on  the  red  tiling  the  lichens 

All  gold  in  the  evening  lie. 

An  old  dame  stands  in  the  doorway, 
An  old  man  winds  at  a  well ; 

He  looks  at  me,  muttering  and  wistful, 
And  yet  he  has  nothing  to  tell. 

And  now  on  a  sudden  a  window 

Moves  open  upon  the  latch, 
And  a  girl  looks  forth  in  the  twilight 

With  hair  like  the  yellow  thatch. 
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I  ride  away  in  the  darkness 

That  gathers  over  the  land, 
But  I  think  of  the  girl  at  the  window, 

And  the  white  of  her  youthful  hand. 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  her  laughter, 

I  wonder  about  her  tears  ; 
She  is  buried  alive  in  a  village 

Which  has  slept  for  a  thousand  years. 
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THE   FIR   TREE 

IN  clear  October,  when  the  skies  were  blue, 
And  sleepy  starlings  chattered  all  day  long, 
And  hanging  cobwebs  hung  the  lane  along, 

I  sought  the  common  where  the  fir  tree  grew. 

His  crested  head  was  rumpled  in  the  air, 
Cool  green  and  blue  like  darkening  shades 

at  sea, 
And  high  he  soared,  a  straight  and  haughty 

tree, 
His  red  bark  body  very  slim  and  fair. 

He  seemed  to  gaze  across  the  sunny  land, 
In  some   hushed   silence  still   to  sigh  and 

wait, 
To    lift  his  arms  to  moan,  "Too  late,  too 

late/- 
In his  huge  grief,  too  great  to  understand. 
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